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I earnestly recommend that every AFL-CIO member 
vote for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket_on November 8. 


, a, 


George ‘Meany, President 
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The day when Americans will make what AFL-CIO President George Meany calls, in his 
editorial on the next page, “their most momentous political decision of our time” is rapidly 
approaching. The Federationist, in a final prelude to the voting, attempts to cast light on some 
of the factors that should be considered in arriving at such a significant decision. 


The editorial summarizes some of the reasons that prompted the AFL-CIO to endorse Sen- 
ators Kennedy and Johnson. At the same time, it urges all citizens, regardless of their political 
convictions, to exercise their solemn duty to vote. This is no time for a minority decision. 


On Page 3 is a detailed analysis of the record of Kennedy’s opponent, Vice President Nixon, 
in Congress, as part of the Eisenhower Administration and in relation to his party—solidly 
documented background material to help union members make up their minds. 


As the AFL-CIO has repeatedly said, the principal issue in this election is economic growth 
because a sound, expanding economy is the key to all other issues—including the tremendously 
important issue of foreign affairs and this country’s role in a troubled world. Kennedy’s views 
on the part the United States must play in its relations with other nations are spelled out in an 
article on Page 7. 


A discussion between Kennedy and Meany in which the former sets forth his stand on a 
wide range of campaign issues that are the concern of all Americans begins on Page 12. It is 
singularly devoid of the artificially created confusion behind which too many political candidates 
so often hide their convictions. 


This issue of the Federationist concludes with a look in depth at another of the gimmicks 
that the reactionaries so readily contrive in their never-ending effort to put labor in what they 


regard as its place. It’s the bill sponsored by Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, the Senate 
Republican leader, which would outlaw collective bargaining for job stabilization. It’s sure to 
pop up again in the next Congress. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


The Most Momentous Political Decision of Our Time 


In a matter of days the American people will make their most momentous 
political decision of our time. Our country is at the crossroads and we must choose 
one of two paths—a bold and challenging climb toward new heights, or the decep- 
tively easy-looking road of the last seven years, which slopes slowly but steadily 
downward. 

In 1932 we faced a similarly momentous decision but the choice was easier 
then. The downward slope had become a precipice over which our economy had 
already plunged. But the 1960 choice is just as vital, for we are nearing the precipice 
now, and the dangers that lie at the bottom are vastly greater. 

Since midsummer we have discussed in the Federationist and elsewhere the 
reasons why the AFL-CIO takes this view of the presidential contest. Let me re-state 
them briefly. 

Our country’s prestige and the cause of freedom have suffered a depressing 
series of setbacks in recent years. We have lost ground to the Communist world in 
Asia and Africa; most shocking of all, an ally of the Kremlin now sits 90 miles off 
the coast of Florida. America’s warmest friends question whether our strength or our 
resolution are equal to the task of leadership. We dare not elect a candidate who en- 
dorses and proposes to continue the policies that led to these setbacks. 

But to be stronger abroad, we must be stronger at home. In seven years our 
rate of economic growth has been cut nearly in half; our “normal” unemployment rate 
has nearly doubled. Our shortages of schools, hospitals and housing have gotten 
worse. We have increased our productive capacity, but a growing proportion of that 
capacity lies idle because our capacity to consume has not kept pace. We dare not 
elect a candidate who endorses and proposes to continue policies that have already 
brought economic stagnation and would inevitably lead to depression. 

I have confidence in the American people. I am sure they recognize the facts; 
and I am sure they favor the high road toward a greater nation and the strengthening 
of democracy throughout the world. 

The greatest threat to a victory for progress on Nov. 8 is the qualified citizen 
who fails to vote. 

This is no time for a minority decision. This is a year, of all years, when 
every registered voter has a solemn duty to cast his ballot. The outcome should and 
must be decided by a clear majority of all the people. 

I urge every AFL-CIO union member, in particular, to go to the polls. I 
urge him to make sure his family and his neighbors do the same. Even if you do not 
see the issues as I do; even if you do not agree with the AFL-CIO position, you must 
do your part as a citizen. 

Vote for your own choice, out of your own convictions; but by all means, vote. 
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Richard Nixon: 
The Words vs. 
The Record 


The American people have been hearing and reading 
a great deal in recent years about the “old” and the 
“new” Richard M. Nixon. 

The Vice President himself inspired these labels 
as he seemed to observers to be taking different posi- 
tions at different times at different places. 

However, there is a thread of consistency running 
through Nixon’s behavior and it was described this way 
by Richard Rovere in Harper’s magazine for Septem- 
ber 1955: 

“Nixon appears to be a politician with an advertis- 
ing man’s approach to his work. Policies are pro- 
ducts to be sold the public—this one today, that one 
tomorrow, depending on the discounts and the state 
of the market.” 

There is a yardstick by which Nixon can be meas- 
ured and that is his voting record. 

It may be true, as William Costello wrote in “The 
Facts About Nixon,” that “almost from the start Nixon 
showed a grasp of the opportunistic art of voting on 
one side of the fence while a bill was being amended 
and perfected and then switching to the other side or 
being conveniently absent when the measure came to 
a final vote.” 


The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, 
however, discarded the chaff and selected the key 
votes which decided the fate of a wide range of bills. 

COPE has published the records of both Nixon 
and Democratic Candidate John F. Kennedy on 155 
key votes on such issues as taxes, education, civil 
rights, housing, foreign policy and so on. 

Judging by labor’s position, Kennedy was shown to 
have voted “right” 120 times and “wrong” only twice. 
Nixon cast 10 “right” votes and 59 “wrong” votes. 

To understand Nixon’s voting record, it is illu- 
minating to refer back to the bombshell of the 1952 
campaign; the revelation that California business inter- 
ests had provided him with an $18,000 expense fund. 


Most people are familiar with the carefully re- 
hearsed explanation offered by Nixon over tele- 


ROBERT B. COONEY is an assistant editor of the AFL-CIO 
News who has covered Nixon’s activities since 1952. 
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by Robert B. Cooney 


vision. But the motive for the contributions from 
oil, manufacturing, real estate and other business in- 
terests went unanswered except for the comment 
offered by the group’s spokesman, Dana Smith: 
“. . . Dick did just what we wanted him to.” 

Just what “Dick did” is quite clearly shown in the 
COPE analysis of his voting record. 

Nixon’s votes over the years in such areas as 
taxation, housing, oil depletion allowances and labor 
have favored consistently the business interests over 
the low-income groups. Kennedy’s votes have been 
cast on the side of working people. 

It is the voting record which so clearly divides the 
two men and this is true even on what should be 
the most non-political issue—education. 

Kennedy has had seven chances to vote on educa- 
tion. Six times he voted in favor of legislation on 
scholarships, school construction, teacher salaries and 
schools in defense areas. He was absent once. 

Nixon was faced with a supreme test of his advo- 
cacy of education and he flunked dramatically. 

This final exam came on Feb. 3, 1960. Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R-IIl.) 
offered a motion to table and in effect kill a motion to 
reconsider the vote on the amendment of Sen. Joseph 
S. Clark (D-Pa.) to the school construction aid bill. 


The Clark amendment would have increased the au- 
thorized appropriations from $500 million for each 
of the next two fiscal years to $25 per school-age 
child. This would have provided $1.1 billion a year 
for school construction or teacher salaries or both. 

The vote on the Dirksen motion ended in a tie. It 
was opposed by 40 Democrats and 4 Republicans. 
It was supported by 28 Republicans and 16 Demo- 
crats, 14 of the latter from the South. 

Nixon broke the tie by voting for the Dirksen 
amendment. He said he voted as he did because 
the bill included aid for salaries. The Senate later 
approved a smaller bill which covered both salaries 
and construction. Thus was Nixon tested by his tie- 
breaking vote. 

Yet no one would appear to be more deeply dis- 
tressed than he over the problem of the high cost 
of education. 
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“And I say to you,” Nixon declared in accepting 
an honorary degree Oct. 5 at Fordham University, 
“that America cannot afford to waste the talents of 
a potential scientist or engineer or lawyer or teacher 
or leader in the religious field. 

“We cannot afford to waste it and that’s why I 


have advanced a program in the field of higher edu- 
cation that will see that our young men and our young 





women as well who have the ability are not denied 
the opportunity to have the education you have be- 
cause they do not have the money to go to school. 

“This we must do. We could spell more things 
out, but you can see the attitude that we must have.” 

Nixon was asked on Sept. 11 on Meet the Press, 
national television program, why he does not support 
federal action to help raise teacher salaries. He replied 
this would “inevitably give to the federal government 
the power to set standards for teachers and to control 
what is taught.” 

He failed to explain how federal help to locally- 
controlled school systems would result “inevitably” 
in control over “what is taught.” He also failed to 
respond to a newsman’s suggestion that if there was the 
will to aid the nation’s schools and teachers, surely 
there must be enough imagination available to work 
out some way to extend aid without control. 


The newsman apparently was unaware—and Nixon 
may or may not have known—that the bill the Vice 
President killed when he broke the crucial 44 to 44 
tie earlier this year contained an express safeguard 
against federal control. The pertinent provision 
said: 

“In the administration of this act, no department, 
agency, officer or employe of the United States shall 
exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determinations, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the administration or op- 
eration of any school or school system.” 


If a final argument is needed, an observer might 
refer to the program of aid to school systems in fed- 
erally-impacted areas, 

This program was enacted in 1950 by a Democratic 
Congress. In the past seven years, against efforts 
of the Eisenhower Administration to limit funds, Con- 
gress has appropriated $688.5 million to meet the 
government’s responsibility toward school systems 
swollen by children of servicemen and government 
personnel. About two-thirds of the aid is used by the 
schools for teacher salaries and approximately one- 
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fifth of the nation’s school children are in districts 
receiving the aid. 


There never has been a single charge of federal 
control against this aid-to-education program. 

It is against this background that Nixon has chosen 
during the period of his bid for the Presidency to pro- 
pose that the government extend aid to education. 

If Nixon, as presiding officer of the Senate since 
1952, lacks an extensive votirrg record in recent years, 
his campaign behavior suggests that basically there 
always has been but one Nixon. 

He revealed, during his first television debate with 
Kennedy, both his opposition to labor-supported leg- 
islation and a strange understanding of the legislative 
process. 

A reporter initiated the discussion by asking Ken- 
nedy how he expects, if he is elected, to win passage 
of medical care for the aged, a comprehensive mini- 
mum wage bill and federal aid to education when this 
could not be done with.Democratic majorities in the 
86th Congress. 


Kennedy replied that “a vigorous Democratic Pres- 
ident supported by a Democratic majority in the 
House and Senate can win the support for these pro- 
grams.” These measures failed in the 86th Congress, 
he said, because of the threats of presidential vetoes 
and because of the opposition of the House Rules 
Committee. 

Nixon offered this explanation: 

“The reason why these particular bills in these 
various fields were not passed was not because the 
President was against them, it was because the people 
were against them. 

“It was because they were too extreme.” 

Nixon did not explain how he arrived at the finding 
that “the people were against” the items under dis- 
cussion: A $1.25 an hour and extended federal mini- 
mum wage coverage, health care for the aged under 
the social security system and aid to education. 

Nixon’s comment that these bills were “too extreme” 
was related to his feeling that his own “not extreme” 
proposals would have a better chance of passage and 
achieve their goals “without too great cost in dollars 
or in freedom... .” 


Kennedy retorted that he didn’t think $1.25 an 
hour for an employe in a firm doing $1 million a 
year in business was “extreme.” He said Nixon’s 
newly unveiled education program exceeded the one 
which was defeated. He pointed out the Nixon-backed 
medical care bill would have cost $600 million. 

Nixon’s stress on economy in opposing these pro- 
grams can be accepted as a point of view. He may 
say the reason these social welfare bills were defeated 
was because “the people” opposed them and they were 
“too extreme.” But the real reasons for the defeat 
of progressive bills were the lack of enough liberal 
votes, a presidential veto or threat of one, and con- 
gressional procedures. 
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The voters will settle the question of whether there 
will be more liberal senators and congressmen and 
who will occupy the White House. 


The perversion of congressional procedures from 
a system for facilitating the legislative process into 
a fatal obstacle course for liberal bills was never 
clearer than in the last Congress. 

The 86th Congress was the “prisoner of its rules.” 
An autopsy on a wide range of liberal legislation re- 
veals clearly what did happen to the three bills Nixon 
said “the people were against.” 


On the minimum wage issue the Senate passed its 
bill and requested a conference with the House to 
resolve differences between two bills. House rules 
allow a single objection to divert the bill to the House 
Rules Committee and this is what happened. 

The Rules Committee, controlled by a coalition of 
two southern Democrats and four Republicans, re- 
fused to allow the bill to go to conference until it 
had been assured by the House conferees that no com- 
promise would be made on the House bill. As a 
result, the legislation died. 

On medical care for the aged, the Democratic pro- 
posal to self-finance it through the Social Security 
system was defeated in the Senate by 51 to 44. Voting 
for it were 43 Democrats and one Republican; against 
it were 32 Republicans and 19 Democrats. The 
primary reason for its defeat was the threat of presi- 
dential veto. 

On federal aid for school construction a single ob- 
jection in the House blocked the unanimous consent 
needed to send the House bill to conference to resolve 
differences with the Senate bill. The House bill thus 
went to the Rules Committee, where it died. Again, 
the coalition of four Republicans and two southern 
Democrats killed aid-to-education even though ma- 
jorities in both the House and the Senate had ap- 
proved such aid. 


Thus, the frustration of vitally-needed _legis- 
lation—these three issues and such others as civil 
rights, housing and aid for depressed areas—has led 
to a growing demand for rules changes to cut down 
the House Rules Committee’s absolute power and 
to limit Senate filibusters. 

Both parties are committed. 

The Democratic platform pledges action “at the 
beginning of the 87th Congress to improve congres- 
sional procedures so that majority rule prevails and 
decisions can be made after reasonable debate with- 
out being blocked by a minority in either House.” 
Changes in House rules were expressly called for. 

The Republican platform promises “our best efforts 
to change present Rule 22 of the Senate and other 
appropriate congressional procedures that often make 
unattainable proper legislative implementation of con- 
stitutional guarantees.” 

But Nixon has put himself on record against any 
change, despite this background and despite the GOP 
plank. 
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“The House rules have never blocked anything 
that the majority of Congress has wanted,” Nixon told 
the press Oct. 3 at the Richmond, Va., airport. “I 
favor leaving them as is.” 

If Nixon’s actions and his words coincide only now 
and then on most other matters, he has been consistent 
in his refusal to support majority rule. 

When he was in the House in 1949 and 1950, he 
had two opportunities to vote on majority rule. When 
the House approved rules of procedure and included 
a “21-day rule” to limit the power of the Rules Com- 
mittee and ensure that bills got to the floor for a vote, 
Nixon cast his vote against the motion. The following 
year, he supported the move to repeal the “21-day 
rule” and restore the power of the rules group. 


Kennedy, it should be noted, voted to support 
majority rule in both these cases and on other occa- 
sions voted in the Senate to curb the filibuster. 

Judged from the standpoint of low-income groups, 
Kennedy voted “right” and Nixon voted “wrong” in 
1948 on a motion to increase personal income tax 





exemptions from $500 to $700 and to increase cor- 
poration taxes. 

Again, in a 1948 vote to trim a tax relief bill and 
to give 37 percent of the total tax relief to the 
wealthiest 4 percent of the taxpayers, Kennedy voted 
“right” and Nixon “wrong.” 

On a 1947 tax reduction bill which openly favored 
the higher-bracket taxpayers, Kennedy voted “right” 
in Opposing it and Nixon voted “wrong.” The bill, 
which passed, gave a 60 percent boost in take-home 
pay to the 1,400 taxpayers earning $300,000 or more 
and only a 5 percent increase to the 46 million tax- 
payers making less than $5,000. 

President Truman vetoed the tax bill and the veto 
was upheld. Kennedy voted to support the veto and 
Nixon voted to override it. 


In his Senate votes, Nixon proved himself a 
friend of the rich and the propertied groups. 

On a Democratic amendment to raise the capital 
gains tax from 25 percent to 28 percent—an effort 
to cut down on tax avoidance practices by wealthy 
people—Nixon voted “wrong” in helping to defeat 
the measure. Other moves in 1951 to ease the tax 
burden on lower-income groups and to work toward 
a fairer tax system found Nixon in opposition. 

On the oil and gas depletion allowance—the biggest 
loophole in the tax system—Nixon in 1951 voted 
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against an amendment for a decrease. 


Kennedy was in the House at that time but, in the 
Senate in 1958, he voted “right” in supporting an 
amendment to cut the allowance for those with oil 
and gas income of more than $1 million a year. 


This is how Kennedy and Nixon stack up individ- 
ually and in comparison to each other on a variety 
of issues: 

Kennedy’s record showed 12 “right” votes and no 
“wrong” votes on civil rights. He voted in favor of 
anti-poll tax bills, for an enforceable Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission and three times in the 
Senate in support of efforts to change Rule 22 and 
curb filibusters. When in the House, he voted to 
adopt the 21-day rule to keep the Rules Committee 
from bottling up liberal bills. 

Nixon cast two “right” and three “wrong” votes. 
Nixon’s “right” votes came in support of anti-poll 
tax bills in the House in 1947 and 1949. His “wrong” 
votes came when he voted for a voluntary rather than 
an enforceable FEPC and in twice voting against the 
21-day rule. 

Kennedy, according to COPE, cast 10 key votes 
in favor of workable controls on prices and rents 
after World War II and during the Korean War. He 
was absent on one such vote. 


Nixon was recorded once in favor and seven times 
against controlling inflation. He was absent on two 
key votes. 

On the natural gas issue, Kennedy cast five key 
votes against relaxing federal control over the prices 
charged by natural gas companies, COPE noted. 
Nixon voted “wrong” once and was absent once. 


Kennedy and Nixon are compared easily in the 
consumer field. On price and rent control votes when 
they were congressmen, there were five instances when 
both were present and voting. All five times—for 
example, to extend rent control in light of the Korean 
emergency—Kennedy voted “right” and Nixon voted 
“wrong.” 

On key votes, Kennedy voted “right” five times 
and Nixon cast two “wrong” votes on social security 
matters. 

In 1958, an amendment to raise public assistance 
payments to the aged, blind and disabled by about $5 
a month died when the Senate vote ended in a 40 to 40 
tie. Kennedy was “right” in voting for it. Nixon 
withheld his tie-breaking vote and the amendment 
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failed for want of a majority. 


Kennedy, measured by COPE on 22 key votes, was * 


judged to have voted “right” every time in the interest 


of working people and union members on labor legis- } 
lation. Nixon was judged, on eight key votes confront- ’ 


ing him, to have voted “wrong” seven times. He was 
absent once. 


noted, “for fair labor-maudgement relations legisla- 
tion, equitable regulation of welfare and pension 
funds, safeguards for Davis-Bacon wage provisions, 


adequate unemployment compensation or the relief 7 


of chronically-depressed areas.” 


In a 1947 vote on a bill harsher than the final Taft- 


Hartley Act, Kennedy voted “right” and Nixon 
“wrong.” 

In 1956, Nixon broke a 39 to 39 tie in favor of an 
amendment to have the prevailing wage on the fed- 
eral highway construction program determined by 
state agencies rather*than federally. Kennedy was 


“right” in voting against it. A federal rule was finally 7 


written in. 


In 1959, the key Senate vote which sealed the so- 
called McClellan “bill of rights” into the Landrum- 
Griffin Act ended in a 45 to 45 tie. Kennedy was 
“right” in voting against it. Nixon then broke the tie 
in favor of the move. 

On the minimum wage, there was one comparative 
vote. On a 1949 House amendment to eliminate | 
million workers from the protection of the wage-hour 
law, Nixon voted in favor and Kennedy opposed it. 

Since then, Kennedy has pushed in the Senate for 
the greatest expansion. of wage-hour coverage since 
the law was passed in 1938. 


Nixon not only labeled this “too extreme” but 
his supporters have rallied around their proven friend. 


A newly-formed Restaurant Voters for Nixon— 
made up of what the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
calls a collection of unorganized and anti-union em- 
ployers—circulated a fund-raising letter dated Sept. 
29, 1960. 

Asking for “a substantial contribution,” RVN called 
the election important “because of the various pro- 
posals for a federal minimum wage law for restaurants, 
ever-increasing social security taxes, unrealistic unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, government-inspired 
inflation and more government controls. . . .” 


This, then, is the record of the aspiring Rich- 
ard M. Nixon. But people largely unaware of these 
deeds hear the words and the words have been saying 
many things. 

Walter Lippmann, one of America’s most respected 
political observers, has followed Nixon’s career and 
in 1956 offered this judgment of him: 

“. . a ruthless partisan . . . (who) does not have 
within his conscience those scruples which the country 
has the right to expect in the President of the United 
States.” 
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“Nixon has failed to cast a single vote,” COPE © 
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"Diplomat" at work. 








The Crisis 
In Foreign 


Aftairs 


by John F. Kennedy 


Everywhere I go in this campaign, I find people 
asking: What’s the matter with America? Why are 
we slipping, why are we losing friends around the 
world? Why are we losing the lead to Russia? Why 
aren’t we meeting the Communist challenge—from 
Cuba to the Congo, from India to Indonesia? 

Four years ago the cold war was being carried on 
thousands of miles away. This year it spread to with- 
in 90 miles of Florida, to Cuba. 

And yet the Administration has told us that all is 
well. 


In the 1930s, while England slept, Hitler armed. 
Today, while we stand still, Khrushchev moves. 


We must learn to face the truth about our situation. 
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You can’t stand still in a hurricane. And hurricane 
winds of change are sweeping the world. 

It is tempting to try to hide in the storm shelter— 
or the bomb shelter—tempting to try to escape the 
winds of change. But it cannot be done. We have 
to act—and to act along new lines. Francis Bacon 
tells us, “He that will not apply new remedies must 
expect new evils, for time is the greatest innovator.” 


How can we reverse direction? How can we move 
ahead? 


We have great political and economic assets in 
this country, and the Communists know it. We are 
the original champions of independence. We initiated 
the Marshall Plan and Point Four. We are the 
strongest nation on earth today. And, because the 
Communists know it, they have succeeded in tying 
us up in one trouble spot after another—on their own 
terms, and in areas of their own choosing—and in 
this way prevented us from using our strength to ad- 
vance freedom throughout the world. 


We have been hypnotized by the glare of the head- 
lights from the oncoming car instead of looking at the 
road ahead. 


While we are busy in our back yard, we can do 
nothing in theirs. While we talk to the underdeveloped 
countries about the evils of communism, the Soviets 
talk to them about the evils of hunger and poverty and 
disease. I think we can do better. 

Consider, for example, the year that has passed 
since Mr. Khrushchev’s last visit—the year between 
the “spirit of Camp David” and the “spirit of Man- 
hattan Island.” The spirit of Camp David has gone. 
The mutual respect has gone. Our hopes for an end 
to the cold war have gone. 


And what of the six areas of hope and potential 
agreement that featured the Camp David talks? 

@ The summit meeting was a fiasco, and our Presi- 
dent was insulted in a manner every American re- 
sented. 

@ The President’s trip to Russia was abruptly 
cancelled by his hosts, who have no hesitation in com- 
ing here, uninvited and unwanted, to carry the cold 
war to the United Nations meeting in New York. 

@ The Berlin crisis is worse instead of better. 


@ The negotiations on nuclear testing are as far 
apart as ever. 


@ The talks on disarmament have been called off. 


And, finally, instead of the hoped-for general re- 
laxation of world tension, the Soviets have stepped 
up their efforts to create disorder, danger and division. 
They have established an iron curtain outpost only 
90 miles from our shores in the once friendly nation 
of Cuba. They have, for the first time, extended their 
sphere of influence into Africa. They have threaten- 
ed the stability of the free but tiny nation of Laos in 


THIS ARTICLE is based on speeches on foreign affairs 
by the Democratic candidate in the presidential race. 
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Southeast Asia, inflitrated the extremist movement 
in Algeria, making a solution of that difficult problem 
even more difficult, and stepped up their use of funds, 
arms, technicians and propaganda in Iraq and other 
Middle Eastern countries. 


They have exploited anti-American sentiments in 
Japan so successfully that the President’s visit had to 
be cancelled. They have made a world spectacle 
over the U-2 flight and their trial of our pilot; they 
have treated this nation with open hostility and con- 
tempt in seizing the crew of the RB-47. And finally, 
they have sought to increase their prestige and in- 
fluence in the UN; and, failing that, to make it im- 
potent and ineffective. 


All this they have done in a year—in the year of 
the Camp David spirit. And what has the United 
States been doing in the same year? 


We have frustrated congressional attempts to devel- 
op more missiles, to harden our missile bases, to 
increase Our defenses against Russia’s powerful sub- 
marine fleet. We have failed to propose a consistent, 
comprehensive and workable plan for disarmament, 
based on careful preparation and technical studies. 
And we have been repeatedly reassured by Mr. Nixon 
—in glowing, sugar-coated terms—that we have noth- 
ing to worry about in arms, science or space, that we 
have achieved peace without surrender, that statistics 
showing the Russian economy expanding faster than 
ours can be dismissed as mere “growthmanship,” and 
that the anti-American riots in Latin America and 
Japan were actually indications that the Communists 
were afraid to face us. 


If you are satisfied with those assurances — if 


An iron curtain outpost has been established only 90 miles from our shores in the once friendly nation of Cuba. 
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you feel that we are doing all we can do to advance 
the cause of freedom, by building long-term strength 
instead of moving from crisis to crisis—then Mr. 
Nixon’s experience is what you should send to the 
White House. 


But if you are concerned with the Republican tend- 
ency to react instead of act, to become preoccupied 
with only responding to communism instead of also 
advancing freedom, then I suggest you consider more 
closely the foreign policy experience of their presi- 
dential nominee. 

He has, as he frequently points out, had an oppor- 
tunity to travel widely. He has had an opportunity to 
study the long-range needs of each area—to recom- 
mend new policies for the Administration and to see 
that those recommendations are properly carried out. 
What has been the result? 


Today, in six key areas around the world, we are 
reacting too late to a cold war crisis where the cause of 
freedom is in serious trouble; in Cuba, where Com- 
munists openly plot the disruption of hemispheric 
security; in Ghana, whose president has been assailed 
by Mr. Herter as “very definitely leaning toward the 
Soviet bloc;” in Japan, where the anti-American dem- 
onstrations have already been mentioned; in the area 
once known as Indo-China, where the tiny nation of 
Laos is struggling to keep its head above a Communist 
tide; in Poland, where the once hopeful cracks in the 
iron curtain seem to be gradually disappearing; and 
in India, where the one nation capable of surpassing 
China for the economic leadership of the Asian con- 
tinent is meeting one setback after another. 


These six areas are far apart in their geography, 
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their history, their devotion to freedom and the kind 
of threat their situations now pose. But they all 
share two features in common: 

First, in each case, early action by this nation or 
the West before the Communist threat reached its 
present state might well have gone a long way toward 
strengthening the forces of freedom within that coun- 
try. 

Secondly, also before the threat reached that stage, 
each of these areas had been visited by Mr. Richard 
Nixon. 

Why was not our Latin America capital investment 
program strengthened in 1958, after Mr. Nixon was 
there, instead of now at the point of Mr. Castro’s gun? 

Why did we not encourage free elections in Cuba 
after Mr. Nixon was there in 1955, in order to stave 
off a revolt agaifist what he called in a Havana news 
conference “the competence and stability” of the 
Batista dictatorship? 


Why are we suddenly embarking now on a crash 
program for African diplomatic posts and scholar- 


ships? Last year we allocated no scholarships at all 
to the Congo and practically none to other French and 
Belgian colonies which have since reached indepen- 
dence. But now, when the situation becomes des- 
parate, we are taking a new interest in the education 
of their future leaders—an education, however, which 
takes time and should have been started in 1957, 
following Mr. Nixon’s trip to Ghana. 


Why did we fail to realize the situation in 
Laos—in India—in Japan—in Poland and other areas 
of the world before the crisis developed? Mr. Nixon 
was there; presumably he saw what was going on, 
presumably he made recommendations. But it is 
apparently an unfortunate fact that for all these years 
a trip by Mr. Khrushchev or Mr. Mikoyan has had a 
far greater effect on our foreign policy than a trip by 
Mr. Nixon. 


The facts of the matter are that trips and tours are 


not enough. Words and debates are not enough. 
Slogans about peace are not enough. 


Communists exploited anti-American sentiments in Japan so successfully that Eisenhower's visit was cancelled. 
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For peace takes more than talk, more than expe- 
rience, more even than effort. It also requires fore- 
sight. 

The next Administration, in addition to meeting 
our present commitments and facing up to the crises 
already mentioned, must look ahead to all the new 
problems just over the horizon: 

@ The spread of nuclear weapons to several na- 
tions, drastically altering the world balance of power 
and sharply increasing the chances of accidental war. 

@ The emergence of Red China as a nuclear power, 
dedicated to the proposition of victory through war, 
and differing with the Soviets as to the pursuit of 
their ambitions. 

@ The possibilities of new cracks in the iron cur- 
tain of Eastern Europe, new Communist moves in 
Africa, new East German pressure on Berlin and 
new voting blocs in the UN. 

@ The possibilities of a new step to integrate the 
economy of Europe or the markets of Latin America. 

We need to plan for such developments before they 
happen. We need to foresee that they are going to 
happen. We need to recognize the revolutionary 
tempo of the world in which we live if we are to 
strengthen this country, our arms, our diplomacy, our 
economy and our sense of purpose, and strengthen 
the cause of freedom around the world. We cannot 
be complacent with things as they are. We cannot be 
satisfied to drift, to rest our oars, to glide over our 
shortcomings. 

In 1939, I saw in Europe what happened to those 
lulled into a complacent sleep by leaders who talked 
of peace instead of building for it. And when France 
fell to the Nazis, one of its most illustrious leaders 
declared: 
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In Poland, once hopeful cracks in the iron curtain seem gradually to be disappearing despite a tradition of liberty. 





“Our spirit of enjoyment was greater than our spirit 
of sacrifice. We wanted to have . . . more than we 
wanted to give. We spared effort, and we met dis- 
aster.” 

This nation, if it is not to stand alone, has to earn 
the trust and respect of others—not with our words 
but with our deeds. Wilson, Roosevelt and Truman 
were believed and beloved when they held out the 
hand of world friendship—because the world knew 
that they were practicing at home what they preached 
abroad. 


But today the Communists are successfully stir- 
ring up the anti-American resentment that festers in 
too many nations—particularly among people who 
are hungry or sick or poor—and almost every area 
of crisis in recent years has been in these poorer 
countries. Those nations know that we are against 
communism, but they want to know: Are we also for 
people? 

They judge us by what the two great parties stand 
for here at home. A party that opposes decent medi- 
cal care for those older citizens who cannot afford it, 
that opposes building classrooms for children going 
to school part-time, that opposes a minimum wage 
for women working in a chain store, cannot appeal to 
people in less fortunate countries who grew up reading 
Lincoln and Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

They were the Presidents who led—and I believe 
the next President of the United States is going to 
have to lead and lead fast. He ‘cannot be bound to 
the last eight years. He cannot be committed to a 
party of the past. He cannot merely wait for Mr. 
Khrushchev’s next move. For the Communists are 
not satisfied with what they have gained in recent 
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years. They will keep on driving and expanding and 
gaining, without regard to all the kitchen debates and 
UN speeches we can muster, unless we have a Presi- 
dent in the Sixties who acts first and acts fast. 


Much can be done in the next four years to 
strengthen the cause of peace. But Franklin Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson showed that a President’s 
first 90 days are his most important—and during the 
next President’s first 90 days he must assert leadership 
on three fronts in particular: 

First, on the military front: The next President must 
promptly send to the Congress a special message re- 
questing the funds and authority necessary to give us 
a nuclear retaliatory power second to none, make us 
invulnerable to surprise attack and add conventional 
forces so mobile and modern that they can stamp out 
any brush-fire war before it spreads. Only then we 
can get Mr. Khrushchev and the Chinese Communists 
to talk seriously about disarmament; for having the 
second best defense is like having the second best 
poker hand. 

Secondly, on the non-military front: The next 
President must promptly request our more prosperous 
NATO allies, and possibly Japan and others, to join 
with us in approaching each underdeveloped area of 
the world—Latin America, Africa, the Middle East 
and Asia—to request the establishment through the 
UN of regional development plans, coordinating and 
stimulating the flow to those areas of long-term public 
and private capital, surplus food and technical as- 
sistance, stabilizing their independence, satisfying those 
frustrations which the Communists seem to exploit, 
and, above all, treating those nations not as customers 
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or votes to be bought, but as partners in building a 
stronger and more peaceful world community. 
Third, on the domestic front: The next President 
of the United States must promptly set forth a sound 
legislative and executive program launching an all-out 
attack on poverty in this prosperous country. We 
have the abundance to eventually eliminate poverty, 
if we will—but it will take effective policies of full 
employment: a higher minimum wage, better social 
security and jobless pay, more slum clearance, aid to 
depressed areas, more help to the marginal farmer, the 
sharecropper and the migrant worker, a concentrated 
drive on illiteracy, improved distribution of surplus 
food and a better economic break for minority groups. 


The effect of driving poverty from the face of 
this nation would be tremendous—better health for us 
all, less crime and delinquency, more purchasing 
power for our goods, higher tax revenues, more sightly 
cities and a shining standard of decency and dignity 
for all the world to see. 

The enemy is lean and hungry, and we are the only 
sentinel at the gate. This is no time for platitudes 
about the past. This is no time to say we can out- 
talk or out-shout Mr. Khrushchev. I want to outdo 
him, to outproduce him, to prove to a watching world 
that we are the wave of the future—and that the 
Communist system is as old as the Pharaohs. 


I think this nation will rise to the test. And when 
we do, Mr. Khrushchev will know that a new genera- 
tion is taking over in America, a generation that did 
not fight for world freedom at Anzio and the Solomon 
Islands to see it drift away. And he will know that 
America is once more on the move. 


Soviet activities made more difficult the task of United Nations troops (below, from Sweden) in the uneasy Congo. 
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MEANY, KENNEDY 
Discuss the 1960 
ELECTION ISSUES 


To: All Members of the AFL-CIO 
From: George Meany, President 


The AFL-CIO has enthusiastically endorsed the 
candidacy of Senator John F. Kennedy for President 
and Senator Lyndon B. Johnson for Vice President. 

This decision was based on their records and 
pledges and on the Democratic Party platform. It 
was reached after careful analysis and thoughtful 
study. The decision was based on what is best for 
America and her people in this time of danger. 

In its opening weeks the campaign has produced the 
usual noise and excitement, a fair share of nonsense 
and a great deal of confusion. The result to date has 
been to obscure the basic issues, which the trade union 
movement insists must be discussed in terms of the 
critical world situation—the problems of America’s 
role as the leader of the free world; the problem of re- 
casting our economic policies so that the nation can 
once and for all time eliminate the boom-and-bust 
cycle and mobilize its strength to meet the totalitarian 
challenge of communism; the problem of securing for 
all Americans their basic democratic rights. 

In the campaign to date, Senator Kennedy has been 
vigorously addressing himself to these issues. His op- 
ponent, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, has either 
ignored them, brushed them aside as of no conse- 
quence or, in some cases, actually distorted them. 

The injection into the campaign of extraneous issues 
intended to divert attention from the basic problems 
is impairing the operation of our electoral process. 

The AFL-CIO endorsed the candidacy of Senator 
Kennedy because it believes that his position and the 
position of the Democratic Party platform are the 
essential elements in a program to build a strong and 
free America in the 1960s—an America capable of 
leading the world to peace and freedom. 

In accepting this endorsement, Senator Kennedy 
said: “I welcome the support of working men and 
women everywhere and I am proud of the endorse- 
ment of the AFL-CIO. For the labor movement is 
people. The goals of the labor movement are the 
goals of all Americans and their enemies are the ene- 
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mies of progress. The two cannot be separated.” 

What are these goals? How does Senator Kennedy 
believe they can be achieved? 

Senator Kennedy and I have discussed these goals 
and explored the complex problems involved. I have 
set down major portions of these discussions with the 
approval and authorization of Senator Kennedy as a 
faithful representation of his views. 


Mr. Meany: Senator, if you had to sum up in a 
single sentence the major issues in this election cam- 
paign, how would you do it? 


Senator Kennedy: I would put it this way, Mr. 
Meany. We must strengthen America to meet the 
Communist threat to freedom everywhere, and at the 
same time complete the job of bringing real security 
to the lives of all Americans. 

And I am positive we can do it. 

Our nation is blessed with resources and people 
and a heritage of freedom that is unmatched any 
place in the world. I say we can mobilize all of 
this to do the job that cries out to be done. 

I say America need never become a second-rate 
power. We can in our time do all of the things that 
need doing. All we need is the proper leadership and 
the determination to meet the challenges of today. 


Mr. Meany: Senator, do you think we really have 
the potential to do everything that needs doing in the 
worid and in our own country? You know there are 
some who say that we are biting off more than we can 
chew. 


Senator Kennedy: Mr. Meany, I have never lost 
faith, and I hope the American people never lose faith, 
in the tremendous potential that exists in America. 

If a foreign foe were ever responsible for cutting our 
steel production down to 50 percent of capacity, for 
example, this country would spring into action. Yet 
today, because of our own inadequate policies, Amer- 
ican steel production stands at 50 percent. 

The fact is that our economic system today is not 
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providing us with the tools for doing the job that we 
are talking about. The Soviet Union’s economy, as 
you well know, is growing at a rate estimated to be at 
least two times as fast as ours. With the proper poli- 
cies, under the proper leadership, this country can 
establish a rate of economic growth which will make it 
possible for us to do everything that is necessary for 
national defense, to give really massive assistance to 
our friends and to the uncommitted nations of the 
world, and still eliminate. poverty once and for all in 
America. 


Mr. Meany: I would agree, Senator, that those 
are three vital objectives for all Americans. Let’s 
examine them. Have we done enough in terms of our 
national defense? 


Senator Kennedy: No. We have allowed the Budget 
Bureau, rather than our experts in national defense 
and foreign policy, to make the decisions’ as to how 
much is spent on national defense. 

I say that those who oppose realistic expenditures 
for national defense are taking a chance on our very 
survival as a nation. 

The only real question as I see it is, which chance, 
which gamble, do we take—our money or our sur- 
vival? 

I am convinced that every American who can be 
fully informed as to the facts today would agree to an 
additional investment in our national security now 
rather than risk his survival, and his children’s: sur- 
vival, in the years ahead. 





In the years to come I would much rather take 
chances on having people say we spent too much, than 
to have them say we did not do enough and risked 


America’s very existence. 


I am calling, in short, for an investment in peace. 
And my purpose is to set forth the facts that every 


American should have to back up this investment. 


Mr. Meany: I am sure you know the record of the 
trade union movement with respect to the menace of 
communism and I am sure you know that we in labor 
are willing to pay whatever it costs to protect freedom. 
Because of this, the Communists have called us “war- 
mongers” and I am sure that they will call you a 


“warmonger” too. 


But as we see it, the only way to achieve peace, the 
only way to achieve disarmament, the only way to 
achieve an end to atomic tests and the production of 


atomic bombs is from a posture of total strength. 


Senator Kennedy: | couldn’t agree more. 


Mr. Meany: But military defense isn’t the sole 


answer. 


Senator Kennedy: No. It is the base from which 
we move to build a world at peace where individual 
freedom is cherished. Our task is to rebuild our 
strength, and the strength of the free world—to prove 
to the Soviets that time and the course of history are 
not on their side, that the balance of world power 
is not shifting their way—and that therefore peaceful 
settlement is essential to mutual survival. Our task is 








To; ALL AFL-CIO MEMBERS 


The election of Senator Kennedy and Senator Johnson is the Number One job before the 
trade union movement. The AFL-CIO endorsed Kennedy and Johnson as in the “best in- 
terests of the United States and of the labor movement.” Our job is to translate that en- 
dorsement into victory on November 8. 

As president of the AFL-CIO I call on every affiliated national and international union 
to focus attention on the real issues in the campaign and to see that every union member 
is provided with the essential information as to where the candidates stand on these issues. 
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I am completely convinced that if our members are informed on the issues, and deter- 
mined to cast their vote on Election Day, the outcome will be in the best interests of the 
nation. 

In this time of danger the future of the nation and the future of the trade union move- 
ment will be best advanced by the election of Senator Kennedy and Senator Johnson. 
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ticket on November 8. 
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to devise a national strategy—based not on 11th hour 
responses to Soviet-created crises, but on a compre- 
hensive set of carefully prepared, long-term policies 
designed to increase the strength of the non-Commu- 
nist world. 


Mr. Meany: Well in specific terms, Senator, have 
we done enough to provide economic assistance to the 
non-Communist world? 


Senator Kennedy: Of course we have not. With the 
very survival of freedom involved, how can we be 
satisfied with an expenditure of less than 1 percent of 
our national product for this purpose? It is true, of 
course, that the Congress in recent years has provided 
even less than the President requested. But this points 
up the lack of leadership about which I have talked. 
First, the President never requested enough to begin 
with, and then he failed miserably to obtain adequate 
support in the Congress for even his meager recom- 
mendations. 

Our present foreign aid programs have neglected 
the great visionary, partnership principles of the 
Marshall Plan and Point-Four programs. These have 
been subordinated to narrow, expedient ends. What 
we need is a program of long-range commitments; a 
program that is planned to meet the welfare of the 
people of the individual countries—their welfare as 
they see it, not as seen by some individual sitting in 
Washington unaware even of the cultural background 
of the nation involved. 


This youngster's parents might well wonder where 
he'll go to school when he's a bit older, and to 
what teachers, unless federal funds aid education. 
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I need not recite the losses to the free world in 
country after country because we did not see in time 
the nature of the problem. Do I have to spell out the 
details of Guinea, Cuba, Laos and Tibet? To think 
that the Monroe Doctrine would ever, be effectively 
challenged! To think that the Communist menace 
would move from 5,000 miles away from the United 
States to 90 miles from the Florida coast! 


Mr. Meany: Some people say that we ought to stop 
worrying about other people’s problems when we have 
so many of our own—like slums, depressed areas, in- 
adequate schools. Shouldn’t these problems come 
first? 


Senator Kennedy: There is no need to choose one 
or the other. If we get this economic system going the 
way it should, Mr. Meany, I am confident we could 
make great progress in meeting both our international 
obligations and our domestic needs. 


Mr. Meany: Let’s get to some of these domestic 
needs now, Senator Kennedy. As a spokesman for the 
labor movement I went before both political conven- 
tions last July and I told of our deep concern that our 
economic system is at dead center. 

Let me take a minute to recite the situation. In the 
last seven years we have gone backwards in America, 
economically speaking. 

Early in September, on the very day the Republican 
candidates were telling the people that “they never 
had it so good,” the Labor Department reported that 
5.9 percent of our labor force—almost four million 
workers—was totally unemployed and that millions 
more could not get a full week’s work. 

During the last seven years our economy has not 
grown enough to keep pace with the young people 
coming into the labor market and during the next 10 
years that gap is going to be even greater. 


Senator Kennedy: To meet this very problem, Mr. 
Meany, my advisors tell me we must create 25,000 
new jobs a week every week for the next 10 years— 
25,000 new jobs a week for 520 weeks. 


And I am convinced we can do it. 
Mr. Meany: Okay, but how? 


Senator Kennedy: This problem we are discussing 
works both ways. In order to solve the problems we 
have talked about, we have got to have more eco- 
nomic growth. It is also true that in order to have 
sound economic growth, we have got to get about the 
business of meeting our unmet needs. 

As we produce steel for the housing we need, for 
the schools that we need, for the roads, highways, air- 
ports and hospitals—we provide both the jobs for our 
more than 125,000 unemployed steelworkers, for ex- 
ample, and we begin to cut into the disgraceful back- 
log of unfinished business which we have accumulated 
ever years of stagnation. 
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Creation of 25,000 new jobs a week for the next 10 


years, which Senator Kennedy maintains can be done, would 


ee 


mean the elimination of long lines of jobless workers waiting for their unemployment compensation benefit checks. 


Mr. Meany: You know, Senator, every time I talk 
about the unfilled needs of America, somebody. says 
to me, as did a lady member of the Republican Plat- 
form Committee in Chicago: “Where are you going to 
get the money? Who is going to pay the bill?” 


Senator Kennedy: Well, first of all, Mr. Meany, 
much of this can be done without costing the federal 
government a single penny. If we had the right fiscal 
policies, we would make it easier for individuals and 
private businesses to build the homes and factories 
they need. 

We can do it by increasing the purchasing power of 
the people through things like an increased minimum 
wage, depressed area legislation, a fair employment 
practices bill, more intelligent procurement policies. 

But we must be willing to spend money when nec- 
essary. We can afford to do so. 

One basic difference between Democrats and Re- 
publicans is that we always see both the value and the 
cost in things, they see only the cost. 

And remember this, when we increase the well- 
being of American citizens, we increase their ability to 
pay taxes. 

Herein lies the strength of our position of insisting 
on the kind of economic growth America needs to 
meet the Soviet challenge or, for example, to provide 
the 25,000 new jobs a week. 

To put it another way, Mr. Meany, subsidizing eco- 
nomic growth is not a cost item, it is an investment. 


Mr. Meany: Let’s stick first of all to the non- 
financial items, Senator. What would you consider first 
on the list? 


Senator Kennedy: There is one domestic issue, 
Mr. Meany, which is really a world-wide issue—the 
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problem of securing once and for all full equality for 
all our people. I am particularly proud of the civil 
rights plank in our Democratic platform. 

If there were no international problems, full civil 
rights for all Americans would still be a major goal 
because it is morally right. In light of today’s world- 
wide struggles for freedom, it is an absolutely impera- 
tive goal. We do not go with clean hands to the United 
Nations or to any part of the world as long as we do 
not fully guarantee the equality of every American. 

The next Democratic Administration, Mr. Meany, 
will work at this problem and not merely make self- 
serving statements about it. We will present legisla- 
tive recommendations to complete the job but, even 
more importantly, we will use the tools now given us 
by the Constitution itself and the laws already passed 
to make the American promise come true for all its 
citizens. 

It is a tragic fact indeed that, six years after the 
historic Supreme Court decision on school segrega- 
tion, the President of the United States has not yet 
seen fit to endorse that decision. Mr. Meany, I fully 
back the Supreme Court decision and will do every- 
thing in my power to have it implemented. 


Mr. Meany: There is a related problem in which 
I know you have shown much interest—the problem 
of a democratic immigration policy. 


Senator Kennedy: Yes. I have sought, and will 
continue to seek, changes in our immigration laws so 
that we can bring to our shores some additional im- 
migrants and also to eliminate from the law the dis- 
criminatory aspects of it. 


Mr. Meany: Some people say that with unemploy- 
ment as high as it is, it is unwise to ease up on immi- 
gration. 
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"We can ‘weet the twin ee of coc oem 
and inadequate housing by adopting policies aimed at 
doubling the present rate of building,’ Kennedy holds. 


Senator Kennedy: I am familiar with that argu- 
ment. My position is we can do much more than we 
are now doing in this field. Certainly a country with 
180 million people can easily absorb 250,000 immi- 
grants a year. Remember, Mr. Meany, that only a 
portion of these immigrants would be workers, and all 
of them would be consumers of the goods which Amer- 
ica produces. 


Mr. Meany: I believe that position is sound, 
Senator, and we have supported liberalization of our 
immigration laws. 

Now, Senator, what is the outlook for action on 
minimum wages? You know that we have come be- 
fore the Congress year after year asking that the fed- 
eral minimum wage be raised from the present obso- 
lete $1 an hour to at least $1.25 an hour, and we have 
asked that the present coverage of the law be broad- 
ened so that additional millions of workers would be 
given the protection of this basic law. 
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Senator Kennedy: I know your position well, Mr. 
Meany. I can assure you that if I am elected Presi- 
dent, I will continue to have a deep interest in keeping 
the minimum wage up-to-date and in extending its 
coverage to the maximum number of workers possible. 

We would have made progress in the 86th Congress 
if it had not been for the insistence by the Republican 
Administration on limiting the increase to $1.15 and 
its refusal to make meaningful progress on broadened 
coverage. In the final days of the summer session of 
the Congress, I had to make a difficult decision. I 
could have agreed to a token bill which would have 
helped a few people here and there. However, be- 
Cause passage of any minimum wage bill would prob- 
ably have foreclosed any further action for several 
years to come, I preferred to see no legislation at all 
rather than an inadequate bill that would have 
blocked effective action. 

I can assure you, Mr. Meany, that completing the 
job on the minimum ‘wage bill will have the highest 
priority during the next Administration if I am elected 
President. 

May I add that you and the labor movement ought 
to be commended highly for your selfless devotion to 
this issue. Very few of your own union members will 
benefit from improvements in this law. By your sup- 
port, you have demonstrated commendable sympathy 
for the welfare of workers outside your own ranks. 
This is in the best traditions of the labor movement. 


Mr. Meany: Thank you very much for that comment, 
Senator. We sincerely believe that every worker in 
this country, whether a member of a union or not, is 
entitled to a fair wage. 

Back in 1955, Senator, we had the last go-round 
on this legislation. I remember well how the present 
Administration fought against the $1 minimum wage 
at that time. They did everything they could to limit 
the increase to 90 cents. If it were not for the splendid 
work of men like you, the minimum wage during the 
last few years might have been 90 cents, rather than 
$1. 


Senator Kennedy: I remember that fight well. 
That 10-cent difference, Mr. Meany, may not loom 
large in some people’s eyes, but 10 cents an hour 
means $4 a week for the lowest paid people in the 
nation. That $4 a week is not just a statistic. During 
these last few years that extra $4 has meant an extra 
quart of milk each day or a pair of shoes for some 
underprivileged child. 

One of the most significant things that Franklin 
Roosevelt ever said was in connection with the mini- 
mum wage law and I have pnQuneny quoted him. He 
said: 

“The test of our progress is not whether we add 
more to the abundance of those who already have 
much; it is whether we do enough for those who have 
too little.” 
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Mr. Meany: Now, Senator, may I ask your comment 
on the outlook for federal aid to education? 


Senator Kennedy: Here again the attitude of the 
present Administration prevented action. You will re- 
call that both houses of Congress passed separate ver- 
sions of aid-to-education bills. Neither one went as 
far as I would like to go, but they represented prog- 
ress. We were not able to complete action in August 
because the Republicans failed to supply a single vote 
in the House Rules Committee to permit a conference 
to take place. 


Mr. Meany: I recall that one of the reasons that 
the Senate bill does not go as far as you like is that 
Mr. Nixon cast a deciding vote to break a tie on an 
aid-to-education bill. 


Senator Kennedy: Yes, an amendment was pending 
which would have provided a federal grant of $25 per 
school child to be used, at the discretion of the state, 
either for school construction or teachers’ salaries. 
Mr. Nixon’s tie-breaking vote killed that proposal. 
With a new Administration, | am confident that we 
will at long last make a federal contribution toward 
solving the serious school crisis facing America. Re- 
sponsibility for operating schools and for their basic 
financing will remain with the states, but the federal 
government must do its part to meet this national 


Union spokesmen may not have to spend so much time 
asking members of Congress to vote against anti- 
labor bills under a Democratic Administration. 
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crisis. We may still be ahead of the Soviets in total 
education today, but they will soon overtake us if 
we do not get on with the job. 

Now, I would not worry about any other country 
overtaking us in the field of education if that achieve- 
ment were applied solely to the advancement of the 
welfare of people. 

What bothers me is that the Soviets have used their 
rapid advances in education primarily to improve 
their scientific and military posture. Our own scientists 
are doing magnificently and I do not fear for the future, 
but it was a tragic day for America when the Soviets 
beat us with their sputniks. That achievement was a 
warning to us which we have only partially heeded. 
A Democratic Administration will be determined to 
make up for our wasted years. 


Mr. Meany: As trade unionists, Senator, we are 
especially interested in your views on legislation di- 
rectly affecting labor. We know of your fine record of 
14 years of service on the House and Senate labor 
committees. And we also know of the excellent labor 
plank in the Democratic Party platform. 


Senator Kennedy: It is a good platform and I am 
committed to it. | am convinced that labor has con- 
tributed more to the economic health, the well-being 
and the strength of this country than any other organ- 
ized group, in any other country, in any other period 
of human history. 

I am just as convinced that strong, free collective 
bargaining is in the best interests of all the people and 
of the nation itself. We must work to defeat legisla- 
tion designed to repress labor—to destroy its power 
—and render the worker helpless to advance his own 
welfare. 

Mr. Meany, during all of the 14 years I have served 
in the Congress, I have dealt with problems affecting 
labor. I have come to know the labor movement well. 
it is from this knowledge that I asserted on Labor Day 
that “the goals of the labor movement are the goals 
of all Americans.” This does not mean, as Republi- 
can distortions have suggested recently, that the labor 
movement and I will see eye to eye on every single 
detail on every issue. This has not been true in the 
past and undoubtedly will not be true in the years to 
come. But such differences will not obscure our basic 
agreement. 

I am proud of the fact that I was endorsed by the 
AFL-CIO for I know that the American labor move- 
ment wants for America what I want for America: 
The elimination of poverty and unemployment, the 
re-establishment of America’s world leadership, the 
guarantee of full civil rights for our citizens. I want to 
see a strong labor movement because I believe the 
labor movement works for the benefit not only of its 
own people but for the general welfare. 


Mr. Meany: Senator, I believe that kind of strong 
labor movement is made impossible by measures such 
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Health care for the aged as a matter of right under the 
social security program is pledged in the Democratic 
platform and is a major goal of party and candidate. 


as “right-to-work” laws. What do you think? 


Senator Kennedy: Let me make it clear once again, 
as I have in the past, that—whatever office I shall 
hold—I shall always be unalterably opposed to so- 
called “right-to-work” laws at any level, federal or 
state. And I shall oppose, as I have for 14 years, any 
and all other such devices. 

As you know, Mr. Meany, I have fought for legis- 
lation that will eliminate corruption in both labor and 
management yet preserve and protect the legitimate 
rights of legitimate unions. To achieve that goal now 
means the elimination of some anti-labor sections of 
the present labor laws. To that end, | am unequivocally 
committed. 

For example, I have fought to repeal the limitation 
on the right of a union member to picket sites that 
require him to work side by side with a non-union 
member. 


Mr. Meany: Now, Senator, there’s been much talk 
about depressed areas in America. 


What are we going to do about them? 


Senator Kennedy: There has been much talk but 
little action. The Congress did pass two bills in the 
last two years, but both were vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

He thought we had gone too far, were spending too 
much money. This is what I meant before when I 
said we Democrats look at the value of things, while 
Republicans look merely at the costs. If we had in- 
vested in the communities that have been badly hit, 
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many of them would now be prospering—providing 
jobs for our people, goods for our community and 
taxes for our government. 

If our country were operating at its full potential, 
many of these depressed areas would automatically 
be helped, but even with a high level of activity, there 
will always be some communities needing special help. 
We must therefore have constructive laws on the books 
which will permit us to help get new industry into 
the community, retrain the workers who do not find 
it possible to leave, modernize community facilities 
and to do all the rest that may be necessary. 


Mr. Meany: And how about housing? 


Senator Kennedy: To meet the rapidly growing 
needs of our population, and to replace the unsuitable 
housing now in existence, we should be creating more 
than two million units a year. This is a rock-bottom 
estimate of every expert in the field. Yet we are build- 
ing today at the rate of slightly over one million a 
year. 

That is one side of the question. The other is the 
fact that many of America’s most skilled workers are 
unemployed or working part time. We can meet the 
twin problems of unemployment and inadequate hous- 
ing by adopting policies aimed at doubling the present 
rate of building. 

This means a change in our high-interest, tight- 
money policy. This means a real program of middle 
income and co-operative housing. This means the 
building, on a mass scale, of public housing for our 
lowest income groups. 


Mr. Meany: In that connection, Mr. Kennedy, our 
members have not forgotten that your opponent, Mr. 
Nixon, back in 1949, voted against the public housing 
program then enacted. I wonder whether Mr. Nixon 
feels this would be a better country if we had never 
buiit the hundreds of thousands of low-cost public 
housing units that have been erected since 1949? 


Senator Kennedy: I wouldn’t know what he thinks 
now. I do know that his party platform does not call 
for any public housing. And I know that the great 
majority of his party in Congress has consistently 
voted against public housing provisions in the many 
housing bills passed in recent years. 


Mr. Meany: Now, Senator, I want to discuss with 
you one of the issues in which labor has had a particu- 
larly strong interest. I refer to social security. 

What are your views on this subject? 


Senator Kennedy: I know you have a strong inter- 
est in this subject, and it is a good thing for all Amer- 
ica that you do. No segment of the American society 
has worked harder for progress in this area. 


This year we are celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. On Aug. 14, I had the 
great satisfaction of celebrating that anniversary at 
Hyde Park, the home and now the shrine of the archi- 
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tect of that great act, Franklin Roosevelt. 1 told the 
thousands of retired citizens who had also come to 
pay homage to Franklin Roosevelt that the job which 
he had set out to do in 1935 was not yet done. And 
no one realized this more than President Roosevelt 
himself. “This law,” he said 25 years ago, “repre- 
sents a cornerstone in a structure which is being built, 
but which is by no means complete.” 

Mr. Meany, it is my determination to help complete 
that structure. 


Mr. Meany: I know that you have been working on 
that practical job. In the final days of the last session 
of Congress, the AFL-CIO was pleased to support the 
Kennedy-Anderson amendment to the social security 
bill to provide health benefits for the aged. 


Senator Kennedy: I appreciated that support very 
much. We didn’t win that round, but we will next 
year. That amendment embodied the basic goal of 
the well-known Forand bill. 

It recognized the crying need for action in the mat- 
ter of health protection for our aged. But it recognized 
that the proper way, the efficient way, the dignified 
way, to do the job was to use the time-tested system 
of social security. 

Americans do not want charity, they do not want 
government doles; they want to help pay for a system 
of insurance so that when they retire they will be en- 
titled to benefits as a matter of right. I will not stop 
working for this until we get it. 





Mr. Meany: I am glad to hear you say this. Some 
people may think we have solved the problem by 
passage of the bill this summer which provides some 
meager help for those who are on public assistance, or 
who can establish that they have no resources for 
health care. We now must proceed to enact a basic 
social security system of health benefits for the aged. 


Senator Kennedy: Yes, and with leadership from 
the White House, I believe we will get it enacted early 
next year. This year, the White House was used to 
kill the proposal. Only one Republican joined the 
44 Democrats who voted for my amendment. 

Mr. Nixon opposed this logical extension of the 
social security system and instead supported a pro- 
posal that would have meant humiliating income tests, 
dependence upon states that cannot afford to take 
adequate steps and—most important—would have 
required that the aged pay for the care after they 
have reached retirement age, not before. Our plan 
is based upon the social security system because we 
feel it makes more sense to have people start con- 
tributing very modest sums during their working lives 
so that when they retire they can live in security and 
in dignity. 


Mr. Meany: This sounds like the basic fight over 
social security back in 1935. 


Senator Kennedy: That’s absolutely right. Back 
in 1935, the Republicans tried to prevent enactment 


The great visionary, partnership principles of the Marshall plan and Point Four programs are now neglected. Kennedy 
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favors a program of long-range commitments geared to needs in each country which needs our assistance. 
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A $1.25 per hour minimum wage and extended cover- 
age, such as Kennedy and organized labor seek, would 
cut down on exploitation of workers, boost the economy. 


of this wonderful system of prepaid insurance for re- 
tirement income. But Roosevelt and his New Deal 
colleagues prevailed. And in 1936, the Republican 
candidate Alf Landon promised to work for repeal of 
the Social Security Act if he were elected. But the 
people knew better, and Roosevelt was returned by a 
landslide vote. 

There are other things in social security we must 
do, too. Benefits are still much too low. Depend- 
ents deserve more liberal treatment. Our public 
assistance provisions should be improved. There’s 
a lot to be done before we complete that structure 
F.D.R. started 25 years ago. 


Mr. Meany: Related to social security is the 
matter of unemployment insurance. 
What do you see there? 


Senator Kennedy: For years now I have been con- 
vinced that we will never have a decent system of un- 
employment insurance until we establish minimum 
federal standards. We have reached the disgraceful 
situation where the average unemployed person re- 
ceives insurance equal to about a third of his regu- 
lar wages. The states are reluctant to improve their 
systems significantly because of fear of interstate 
competition. 

Here again, leadership from the White House could 
obtain action in the Congress. 


Mr. Meany: This brings me to the matter of taxes, 
Senator. What changes are going to be needed? 
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Senator Kennedy: Well, none for unemployment in- 
surance, Mr. Meany. The present tax rates are more 
than adequate. Higher benefits and longer duration 
of benefits will just mean that, in some cases, the 
rebates to industry will be less. As to social security, 
some tax increases will be necessary. For medical 
benefits, for example, we believe that an increase of 
a quarter of 1 percent for employes and employers 
will do the job. I know that American workers have 
never hesitated to pay for this great social insurance 
system we are building. For 23 cents a week, under 
my amendment, they would receive hospitalization, 
nursing home, home nursing and diagnostic care 
when they retire. That’s a pretty good bargain. 

Now, as to general taxes for the housing, the de- 
pressed areas, the hospitals, assistance to farmers, the 
development of our rivers and harbors, for our de- 
fenses and all the rest, I have this comment: I believe 
that a healthy rate of growth will provide the revenue 
to do the things we need to do. 

But if we must have more income to meet our obli- 
gations, let’s not be afraid to say so and to raise it. 
I said in my acceptance speech that the new fronti>~ 
I talk about is not a set of promises; it is a set of chal- 
lenges. We must do what must be done. If it means 
higher taxes, I will never hesitate to ask for them. 

Greater revenues, however, do not necessarily re- 
quire higher tax rates. I will first act to close existing 
tax loopholes where, the experts say, we can recoup 
billions of tax dollars. 


Mr. Meany: Senator, throughout all of your an- 
swers there run two major thoughts: First, that you 
have confidence that America can do the job and meet 
all these goals and, secondly, that the great need of 
our time is for leadership to spur this nation forward. 


Senator Kennedy: Any student of American history 
knows that when the American people have been 
challenged they have responded. It has been a trag- 
edy for America that in recent years they have not 
been properly challenged. 

We have the resources; we have the people; we 
have the great needs. Through proper leadership, we 
can combine these and make another giant step for- 
ward in American progress. 

All over this country, as [ have campaigned, I have 
made that point. I have not tried to tranquilize the 
American people into smug self-satisfaction. I have 
told them the truth. I have promised no easy solu- 
tions. I have said that we live in a time of grave 
danger, but I have said too that we can conquer the 
new frontiers, just as we have conquered every fron- 
tier in the past. 


Mr. Meany: Senator, I am convinced that there 
has never been a more important election in the his- 
tory of the United States. And it is because we have 
confidence in your ability to lead, that the AFL-CIO 
has enthusiastically endorsed your candidacy for the 
presidency. 
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The GOP 
Attack on 
Job Security 


By Milton Plumb 


The rapid introduction of automation, technolog- 
ical change and new methods of production in recent 
years have eliminated hundreds of thousands of jobs 
throughout industry. Economists are concerned that 
tven greater technological unemployment may be 
ahead. In these circumstances efforts to promote 
security of employment are of vital importance and 
concern not just the displaced worker but the nation 
as a whole. : 

Yet at the very moment when such efforts are 
most needed in the national interest, the Republican 
leadership in the Senate has been pressing for legisla- 
lion to outlaw all collective bargaining for job stabiliza- 
tion. 
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That is the clear purpose of the so-called Dirk- 
sen bill on which “quickie” hearings were held by a 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee headed by Sen. John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.) in the closing days of the 86th 
Congress. 


The speed with which this bill, striking at the 
very heart of labor’s right to bargain for contract 
provisions intended to reduce the adverse effects 
of unemployment, was scheduled for hearing indicates 
that anti-labor forces in industry and in Congress 
have made it the new major focal point of their con- 
tinuing campaign to hamstring collective bargaining. 
The reintroduction of this measure may logically be 
regarded as a virtual certainty when the 87th Con- 
gress convenes in January 1961, and since its author 
is the Senate Republican leader, the bill may be con- 
sidered to reflect the thinking of a substantial group 
of his GOP colleagues. 

The bill’s introduction, admitted by its sponsor to 
be immediately aimed at preventing the Railroad 
Telegraphers from bargaining with the Chicago & 
North Western Railway over the discontinuance of 
agents’ jobs resulting from the closing of a number of 
stations, flew in the face of a Supreme Court ruling 
upholding the union’s right to press its bargaining 
proposals. In addition, its provisions ignore a report 
of a presidential emergency board which recently took 
the railroad industry to task for its failure to give 
adequate consideration to the question of job stabil- 
ization and declared that previous agreements ne- 
gotiated by railroad labor clearly were “in the public 
interest.” 

While it grew out of a railroad labor dispute, how- 
ever, the Dirksen measure is not limited to amending 
the Railway Labor Act. Rather it seeks to amend 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the National Labor 
Relations Act as well, thus making the ban against bar- 
gaining over “the creation or discontinuance of posi- 
tions” applicable to workers in all industries. This 
fact is indicative of the real aim of the sponsors of this 
legislation. 

Its backers, realizing that they may have moved 
too fast in applying its restrictions to all of labor at 
the outset, may seek to secure its enactment by 
limiting the bill’s coverage to public utilities, or per- 
haps just the railroad industry alone. Their objective 
of ultimately applying it to all of labor, however, has 
already been indelibly revealed. 


Why should some segments of American industry be 
pushing legislation of this kind as the major focus 
of their attack on organized labor? What reasons 
would prod the Republican leadership in the Senate 
to press for such a clearly anti-labor measure by 
scheduling hearings with extraordinary haste although 
there was no labor-management crisis requiring im- 
mediate action? 

The answer lies in large part in the economic his- 
tory of recent years, and its impact on labor-manage- 
ment relations. The lagging pace of the national 
economy during the Eisenhower Administrations has 
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brought conflicting interests and pressures into play 
which threaten stable and responsible labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

While the economic troubles now confronting the 
nation cannot be blamed primarily on automation 
itself, the slowdown in the growth of the national 
economy has accentuated the human problems which 
technological advances bring. 

In order to maintain profits at their record high 
levels in a period of under-employment, management 
has been forced to offset the lag in consumer purchas- 
ing power by speeding up the introduction of automa- 
tion and technological changes and by pressing harder 
its demands for increased efficiency and greater output. 


On the other hand, workers have been hit by unem- 
ployment and under-employment, created in large part 
as the result of rising productivity at a time when the 
economy was not expanding rapidly enough to absorb 
the increase. The great increase in output per man- 
hour has enabled industry to maintain its high profit 
levels, and organized labor logically has pressed to win 
a fair share of this productivity gain in the form of 
higher wages and more secure working conditions. 

High among labor’s goals in the latter category have 
been measures aimed at protecting employes against 
job displacement, to insure safe and sanitary working 
conditions and to provide retraining programs and 
more adequate unemployment insurance protections. 

An expanding economy would make possible 
enough national economic growth to absorb the dislo- 
cations caused by advancing technology and greater 
output. Technological advances can produce fair 
profits, a high wage level, job security and a more 
efficient service or better quality product at savings 
to consumers without serious dislocations in the econ- 
omy. When the economy lags, however, unemploy- 
ment rises, purchasing power falls, surpluses of un- 
consumed goods pile up and profits, in spite of soaring 
worker output, tend to freeze or decline. 

That’s what has been happening over the last seven 
and a half years, and it has sharpened the pressures 
on management and labor. It has been the prime 
motivating factor, for example, behind the some- 
times virulent management attacks on the so-called 
“work-rules” and the demand by industry that it 
have “the unrestricted right to manage our own 
properties.” 


Labor’s opposition to these management proposals 
stems from a legitimate concern over the many evi- 
dences that industry will not hesitate, unless prevented 
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by union contract provisions, to sacrifice hard-won 
working conditions to its desire to reduce costs in 
order to maintain high profit levels. 

In recent years the problem of worker displacement 
as the result of automation or technological change has 
been the major point of contention in every important 
labor dispute. It has involved the steel, electrical 
equipment, mining, oil, rubber, chemical, longshore, 
meat packing, auto, railroad and other industries, 

These technological developments — in the long 
view—are desirable in that they hold promise of an 
ever-greater productivity, higher wages and a more 
abundant standard of living for the nation as a whole. 
But there is an increasing concern over the impact 
upon individual workers. Norbert Wiener, Harvard 
professor known as “the father of modern computer 
systems,” has predicted that “automation will cause 
unemployment to an extent that will make the depres- 
sion of the Thirties seem a pleasant joke.” 

No matter what the future portends, the immediate 
effects of automation and technological advances in 
recent years have been accompanied by real hard- 
ships for hundreds of thousands of displaced workers 
and their families and even near-catastrophes for en- 
tire communities. 


The great rise in productivity has meant wide- 
spread displacement of workers and the spread of 
continuing unemployment even in what have been 
relatively prosperous years for industry. There are 
500,000 fewer full-time jobs in America today than 
there were three years ago, and fewer manhours of 
work are being provided in the private sector of the 
economy than there were seven years ago, although 
the labor force has increased by 5.5 million during 
that period. 

More than two million jobs in manufacturing, 
mining, and the railroads have been lost since the 
present Administration took office, and if it had not 
been for an increase in public employment, there 
would be even more jobless than we now have. 

The postwar “population explosion” will have its 
greatest impact on our labor force in the next 10 
years. By 1970 there will be 87 million new Amer- 
icans able and willing to work, and this means that 
we must create 25,000 new jobs every week for 10 
years just to keep pace with this growth. That figure 
does not allow for job shrinkage caused by automa- 
tion and technological change. 

That the latter will pose a real problem is sug- 
gested by production and employment figures for the 
last decade. The Federal Reserve Board index of 
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manufacturing production, for example, shows that 
between 1948 and 1959 output rose by 53 percent. 
Over the same period, however, the number of fac- 
tory production workers decreased from i2.7 million 
to 12.2 million. 

In some industries where automation and techno- 
logical innovations have come at an unusually rapid 
pace, productivity increases—and job displacement— 
have been far above average. Employment in the 
auto industry declined substantially even though more 
cars were produced. In Detroit alone, 130,000 jobs 
in the auto industry disappeared between 1948 and 
1959. 

The impact of technology upon the railroads has 
had even more harmful effects upon employment. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1958, the number of railroad workers 
was cut in half, dropping from 1,680,000 workers to 
840,000. It is even lower today, the latest figures 
showing 792,929 employed by the railroads in August 
1960. 

This drop in rail employment was not due in any 
way to a decline in railroad business. The railroads 
actually handled 57 percent more traffic in 1958 with 
half the number of workers than they did in 1921. 
The result was that railroad earnings actually have 
soared to an all-time high in recent years. In no 
other five-year periods in their history—not even in 
the war years—have the railroads had net earnings as 
high as they did in 1951 to 1955 or in 1954 to 1958. 


The basic reason for the high earnings is not hard 
to find: since 1921 railroad labor’s productivity had 
increased by 228 percent or at a rate about twice 
that of American industry generally. The result was 
record high earnings for the industry—and record 
unemployment among railroad workers. 

In view of the railroads’ high level of earnings dur- 
ing this period, it is not illogical to expect that they 
would have made a real effort to help absorb the 
impact of the new technology upon their employes. 
Many other industries, in cooperation with the unions 
of their workers, have made sincere efforts to do so. 
A survey by the Wall Street Journal in 1959 showed 
that company executives “generally agree that industry 
has a real responsibility” to ease the impact of tech- 
nological advances upon workers. 

Such enlightened management policy was totally 
lacking in the railroad industry. Efforts by the rail- 
road unions to negotiate stabilization of employment 
protections were bitterly resisted by management, and 
the dispute between the Railroad Telegraphers and 
the Chicago & North Western is only one in a series 
of such efforts by railroad labor to make railroad 
management face up to its responsibilities. 

Because of railroad resistance, for example, it took 
the Maintenance of Way Employes 10 years—from 
1949 to 1959—to negotiate an agreement on stabili- 
zation of employment with the carriers although mech- 
anization of track maintenance operations was pro- 
ceeding at a record pace throughout this period. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Railroad labor’s efforts to promote job stabili- 
zation have had the full backing of every govern- 
mental agency which has been called upon to consider 
them. These include the National Mediation Board, 
which told the railroads that they were wrong in con- 
tending that they did not have to bargain on this 
issue; the U.S. Supreme Court, which ruled that the 
Chicago & North Western was wrong in refusing to 
bargain on job security with the ORT, and finally, 
the presidential emergency board in the recent “non- 
ops” wage case, which placed particular emphasis upon 
the need for railroad job stabilization from the stand- 
point of the public interest. 


In its report to the President, the board cited the 
Washington Job Protection Agreement of 1936, appli- 
cable to displacements arising from mergers, and the 
“more recent agreements between some organizations 
and individual carriers over automation” as examples 
of steps which it said are “illustrative of constructive 
relations over a long-run viewpoint.” The board listed 
“the absence of measures to deal with the rapid rates 
of unemployment and lay-offs” as a “fundamental 
problem” which it said the industry should take steps 
to resolve. 


The fact is, of course, that measures for job security 
have long been part of collective bargaining agree- 
ments in nearly all major industries. Only in recent 
years have railroad and other managements seen fit 
to fight them on grounds that they are “non-bargain- 
able” issues. 


Despite this long history of public support for job 
stabilization measures in the railroad industry, Dirk- 
sen said in a statement when he introduced his bill 
that the specific purpose of the legislation was to over- 
come the ruling of the Supreme Court that the Chicago 
& North Western must bargain over the ORT’s pro- 
posal for employment security. 


Prior to the introduction of the bill, the rail- 
roads had undertaken a major public relations cam- 
paign which had completely distorted the nature of 
the Supreme Court ruling, making it appear that the 
decision would require the railroad to maintain posi- 
tions and keep stations open which no longer were re- 
quired. The fact is that the railroad’s contentions had 
never reached the point of being considered, since man- 
agement had simply and flatly refused to negotiate 
or bargain on the ORT’s job stabilization proposal. 

The District Court which first upheld the union in 
this case found that the issue was simply a dispute 
over the railroad’s refusal to bargain, and the Supreme 
Court decision also found that, under the Railway 
Labor Act, the railroad has an obligation to bargain on 
the proposal—not necessarily to accept it or agree with 
it, but to bargain about it. The truth or falsity of the 
railroad’s claim that the jobs were no longer needed 
was never ruled upon. 

In his testimony before the McClellan subcommit- 
tee, President G. E. Leighty of the Railroad Teleg- 
raphers denied categorically that the volume of busi- 
ness at the stations which the railroad was seeking to 
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close had dropped to a point that the public no longer 
had a need for their service. He cited the large annual 
gross revenues for the stations involved, many of which 
alone handled more business annually than the total 
savings which the railroad estimated would result 
from the closing of all stations combined. 


Leighty hit directly at the notion that manage- 
ment alone should have the right to make decisions 
affecting the railroad industry. 

“We do not concede that any matter affecting the 
railroad industry is a ‘management prerogative’,” he 
said. “The railroad industry is, above all else, a pub- 
lic service industry and the public’s interest certainly 
must be over-riding. 


“The industry does not belong to the fluctuating 
group that is called ‘owners’ nor to the bureaucracy 
that is called ‘management.’ Although the employes 
we represent have the greatest investment in the indus- 
try, we claim no prerogatives; we only deny that any 
other groups have them.” 

Lester P. Schoene, general counsel for the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, testified that stabiliza- 
tion of employment agreements in the railroad indus- 
try have been negotiated as far back as 1928, when 
the railroad shop crafts and the Seaboard Air Line 
reached an agreement, still in effect, which provides 
for annual agreement between labor and management 
on the minimum force to be maintained throughout 
the year. He told the committee that the public inter- 
est is bound to be taken into account in any negotia- 
tions -about job stabilization. 


“It is taken into account in fixing hours of employ- 
ment, in fixing wages, in fixing any of the working con- 
ditions,” he said. “Under the procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, if we reach a point where a national 
emergency may result from a failure to reach agree- 
ment, we have provisions for the President to appoint 
a board to look into it, and certainly the public interest 
gets taken into account in all negotiations.” 


Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel of the Steel- 
workers and the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, emphasized that “in our free society the desira- 
ble method of solving all controversies concerning 
wages, hours and working conditions is through the 
process of free collective bargaining.” He termed the 
Dirksen bill both an unwarranted interference by Con- 
gress with the collective bargaining process and an in- 
vitation to both unions and management to run to 
Congress for the resolution of controversies which 
should be resolved through collective bargaining. 

“Surely Congress cannot deprive employes of any 
possibility of relief if management unjustifiably com- 
bines jobs, eliminates positions and reduces crews,” 
Goldberg said. “But if S. 3548 becomes law, the relief 
will have to be in Congress or through some govern- 
mental agency, not through the process of collective 
bargaining.” 

Goldberg predicted that if the Dirksen bill is enacted 
the sequel will be federal legislation forbidding em- 
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ployers from eliminating or discontinuing jobs unless 
there is a justifiable basis for such elimination. 

“I, for one, do not believe that government is all- 
wise or all-knowing,” he continued, “and I believe that 
the result of any such system would be less efficiency, 
not greater efficiency. Any possible gain in economic 
efficiency which may be achieved through the substitu- 
tion of government regulation for free collective bar- 
gaining will be achieved only at the cost of sacrificing 
values which are central to our system of industrial 
freedom. And that is the direction in which S. 3548 
necessarily, and inevitably, leads.” 

AFL-CIO Vice President George M. Harrison told 
the hearing that the Dirksen bill “strikes down the es- 
sentials of collective. bargaining and would create chaos 
in every industry.” 


“The bill would give management a free hand to 
arbitrarily fix hours and other conditions of employ- 
ment,” Harrison said. “Collective bargaining would 
become a sham. 


“Had this amendment been a part of the Rail- 
way Labor Act down through the years, railway em- 
ployes could not have negotiated with the carriers 
a 40-hour week, a vacation with pay agreement, or 
the Agreement of May 1936, which protects the in- 
terests of employes in consolidations. This is true be- 
cause inherent in the authority to create a position is 
the authority to determine when the work of the posi- 
tion will be performed.” 


Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Legislation, warned that the bill’s lan- 
guage might wipe out a whole range of established 
labor-management agreements, including supplemental 
unemployment benefits and seniority rights. He point- 
ed out that the phrase “creation or discontinuance 
of positions” might be interpreted to involve appren- 
ticeship programs, severance pay, hiring halls, job 
classifications, incentive plans, retraining programs, 
local working conditions such as crew sizes, hours of 
work and many other factors which vitally affect 
employes. 


“During the years ahead large numbers of workers 
are faced with displacement due to factory and even 
office automation made possible by recent scientific 
developments,” Biemiller said. “This period of ad- 
justment will not be an easy one even if enlightened 
management and labor cooperate to the fullest in 
working out programs to cushion its shock. If S. 3548 
is intended to permit management to do as it pleases 
about this whole range of problems, without negotiat- 
ing with unions—and workers forbidden to strike— 
then S. 3548 is surely one of the most reactionary, 
and far-reaching, proposals ever introduced in the 
Congress.” 

Biemiller stressed that the issue is not the power 
of unions to prevent job shrinkage or job changes, for 
no such power exists, but rather the right of unions 
to bargain about such matters and attempt to reach 
agreement on them. 
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